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FOR THE FRIEND. 
INDIA. 


It has been a very general impression, we 
believe, that, notwithstanding the labours of the 
missionaries, who have, for many years, been 
engaged in spreading a knowledge ‘of Christi- 
anity in India, very little has yet been done to 
reclaim those benighted regions from the gross 
superstition and degrading customs of a “false 
religion. It is, however, consolatory to find 
some evidence which has recently been made 
public, that there is “a slow, but distinct and 
undeniable diminution of the antichristian pre- 
judices of the natives,’ although the example 
of their European conquerors, it may be fear- 
ed, has been rather calculated to repel than 
to attract their affection for Christianity. ‘The 
peaceful tenets of the gospel must appear, to 
their simple minds, to have been very ineffi- 
cacious in regulating the conduct of those who 
have carried slaughter and rapine through their 
country. Yet, when contrasted with the con- 
duct of the Mahometan conquerors in former 
times, and the terrible domination of their own|t 
princes, it may be hoped that the English go- 
vernment has many claims to their preference; 
and as their empire becomes more firmly estab-| 
lished, a greater opportunity will be given for| 
the extension of the mild and peaceful sway of} 
Christianity. Even now, it is reasonable to| 
expect, that many enormous iniquities will gra- 
dually disappear ‘before the influence of those 
more moral and correct sentiments which neces- | 

sarily flourish under the rule of their present go-| 
vernors. We find from Bishop Heber’s jour-| 
nal, that a Brahmin of high rank and great | 
wealth applied to are hdeacon Corrie, “ to| 
grant him an interview that he might receive) 
instruction in Christianity.”’ And again, “ one | 
of the hill people at the school has declared 
of his own accord, his intention of giving up| 
Sunday to the worship of God:”* and the Bi-| 
shop, after he had visited the country from Cal-| 


} 
cutta to Meerut, records his observation, that! 


in many places “a sort of regard see semed to be! 
paid to the Sabbath by the natives. 

The attention of phil: inthropists, both in Eng-| 
land and India, appears to be directed to the 
suppression of the horrid rite of Suitee, or im- 
molation by fire, and the most revolting practice 
of infanticide. 


from the deep seated superstition and preva-| mation must be wrought in the character of the! many of them 


lent notions so widely spread in regard to the 





merit of the Suttee, and the ignominy of the 
forlorn widow who refuses to terminate her life} have had its origin in any precept ¢ 
on the funeral pile of her husband. 
ject, in itself, is one of deep and universal | suppress it. 


The practice of infanticide ap pears never to 


f religion, 
The sub-|and partial success has attended the attempt to 


interest; and it involves considerations of the | 
gravest moment, with reference as well to the | 
measures which ought in prudence to be avoid- | 
= = — which sage in ay to be | | mon sympathies of life; 
adoptec n a case like this, no experiment} }ear indulging the vanity or pride of a nature 
that is tried can be indifferent in its conse-| which we share with beings so dre adfully de- 
quences; whatever does not bring positive good | grade od, while we are grateful for that purer 
must bring positive harm. |faith, which has exalted and refined the human 


mind wherever it has been received, elevating 
even the humblest and most neglected member 
of society, to a participation 


makes details of 


cruelties, as 


It us shudder to read the 
such monstrous and abominable 
show the perpetrators to be dead to the com- 


and we may well for- 


The sacrifices that are yet frequently made 
by deluded victims are most revolting, and 
must raise our pity and indignation, while they in the sweetest 
impose a solemn obligation on England to|charities of life, and vindicating its divine insti- 
make every possible effort for their suppres-|tution by the uniform amelioration of the 
sion. From parliamentary papers it appears, | hearts, and correct regulation of the actions of 
that it now near forty years since the 
question was first entertained by the Indian go- 
vernment. ‘The orders which were issued to 
the highest degree favourable to its continu- 


men. M. 


is 
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HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 


(Continued from p 


regulate Suttees have had, however, a tenden- 
cy to establish the practice even more firmly, 
under the authority of the supreme power of the 
country, and the attention and inquiry excited 
serve to keep the feelings of the Hindoo popu- 
lation alive upon the point, and give a sort of in- 
terest and celebrity to the sacrifice which is in 


ge 235. 

In following the track of the fascinating 
Heber, we have experienced no abatement of 
interest or gratification; we have marked many 
passages for quotation, and the only difficulty 
seems to be, which to prefer of so much that is 
pleasant and racy. Lest, therefore, we should 
be guilty of forestalling the anticipated enjoy- 
ment of our readers from the work itself, we 
shall content ourselves for the present, with one 
or two additional selections, 
vilege of recurring to the 
venient, for 
numbers. 


ance and extension, while, by a specific permis- 
siom-in certain cases, England becomes an os- 
tensible party. The actual number of widows 
immolated was ascertained to be 378 in 1815, 
while in 1824, they amounted to 572, showing 
a fearful increase, after every deduction is 
made for the greater accuracy of the later re- 


reserving the pri- 


volumes, when con- 
the embellishment of 


We have made choice for this num- 


subsequent 


turns, and for the increase of ‘population; and |ber of the author’s account of his visit to the 
what is peculiarly mortifying is, that the great-|city of Benares, replete with incident, minute- 
est increase appears to have occurred in that|ness of detail, distinctness of delineation, and 


tract of country immediately surrounding the | much that is 
seat of government. <A compi arison with the very remarkable 

vc "thi Kaovle 
neighbouring provinces yet under the Control} and characteristically easter 


lof native princes, confirms the humiliating con- yet seen, and at the 


peculiarly and exclusively oriental. 


3 Benares 18 3 city, More entire ly 


n than any which | have 





same time altogether different 

clusion, that, to the present time, the efforts |! from any thing in Bengal. No Europeans live in the 
made to suppress the rite of Suttee have had |'W ron Mr. i toe = on aateodabied ener 
a contrary effect. lin ite cutrenee ,and the rest of the w Ly Was passed in 
Attention, however, is directed to the sub-|tonjons, through alleys so crowded, so narrow, and 
»|ject, and we have reason to hope that the | se winding, that even —_eaae passed wit 
powerful energies of English philanthropy will | ii pes eee i dew ee Ps ee ’ oe ! = ; } 
not be directed in vain to abolish the rite. Al- ft ae po gel tat: Cohdele § nae Gebtien Mack ‘Mae 
ready much is gained in ascertaining that co- | saw in India. The strects, like those of Chester, are 
ercive measures will not be availing, and afconsiderably lower than the ground-floors of the 
more just estimate of the difficulties to be en-|: -| hows ony ia aoe a z . Sa 7 rt 
pies i a it . . 0 2 Hess e 

‘countered will establish the necessity of * op-| ua mene a bellished with vs ae eal. 
posing it, not in its progress, but at its source; ries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad and 
of dispelling superstition, ignorance, and delu-| overhanging eaves, supported by carved brackets. 
sion—of inculcating new rights, and new duties | The number of temples is very great, mostly small 
—motives, charities, affections, hitherto un- | aud a rtp ec ws a ' eae “mes 7. tS 
Much difficulty is apprehended | known, must be imparted—and a moral refor-| a See po ant cies aa en ‘oe : aaah 
entlurely covered over with be iutiful 

| Peopte of India.” ‘and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and palm 
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SE 


branches, equalling in minuteness and richness the best | three times that amount. He died the second night| 


\of my residence at Secrole; Mr. Brooke said he was 
jreally a good and kind man, religious to the best of} 


specimens that I have seen of Gothic or Grecian ar- 
chitecture, The material of the buildings is a very 
good stone from Chunar, but the Hindoos here seem 
tond of painting them a deep red colour, and, indeed, 


of covering the more conspicuous parts of their 
houses with paintingsin gaudy colours of flower-pots, | 


men, women, bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses, in 


ull their many-formed, many-headed, many-handed 


and many-weaponed varieties, The sacred bulls de- 


voted to Siva, of every age, tame and familiar as 


mastiffs, walk lazily up and down these narrow streets, 


or are seen lying across them,and hardly to be kicked 
up (any blows, indeed, griyen them must be f the 


gentlest kind, or wo be to the profane wretch 
braves the prejudices of this fanatic populat on 


order to make way forthe tonjon. Monkeys sacred 


to Hunimaun, the divine ape who conquered Ceylon | 


for Rama, are in some parts of the town e 


jually 
numerous, clinging to all the roofs and little projec- 


tions of the templ , putting their impertinent | ds 
and hands into every fruiterer’s or confectioner’s 
hop, and snatching the food from the children at 
their meals Faqueer’s houses,as they ar called 
oceur at every turn. adorned with idols, and sending 


out an unceasing tinkling and strumming of vinas, 


biyals, and other discordant instruments, while reli-| 


gious mendicauts of every Hindoo sect, off ring every } 





conceivable deformity, which chalk, cow-dung, d 
ease, matted locks, distorted limbs, and discust 
ind hideous attitudes of penance can show, litera 


line the princip il streets on both sides. The number 


of blind persons is very great, ([ was going to say of 


lepers also, but | am not sure whether the appearance 
on the skin may not have been filth and chalk.) and 
here | saw repeated instances of that penance of 
which I had heard much in Europe, of men with their 
legs or arms voluntarily distorted by keeping them 
1 one position, and their hands clenched ull the 
uls grew out at the backs. Their pitiful exclama- 
ms as we passed, * Agha Sahib,” “ Topee Sahib,” 


if Usual hames in Hindostan for an europe anh) 


*khaua ke waste kooeh cheez do.” * vive me some- 


thing to eat,” soon drew from me what few pice | 
had, but it was a drop of water in the ocean, and 
the importunities of the rest, as we advanced into the 
city, were almost drowned in the hubbub which sur- 
ounded us. Such are the sights and sounds which 
greet a stranger on entering this “the most Holy 
city” of Hindostan, * the Lotus of the world, not 
tounded on common earth, but on the point of Siva’s 
trident,” a place so blessed that whoever dies here, 
oi whatever sect, everi though he should be an eater | 
ot beef, so he will but be charitable to the poor brahmins, | 
is sure Gf salvation. It is, in fact, this very holiness 
which Makes it the common resort of | i 





rvars; since, 


besides the number of pilgrims, which is enormous, 


from every part ot India, as well as from Thibet and 


the Birman Empire, a great multitude of rich indivi- 


duals in the decline of life, and almost all the great | 


men who are from time to time disgraced or banished | 


trom home by the revolutions which are continually 
ccurring in the Hindoo states, come hither to wash 
away their sins, or to fill up their vacant hours with 


the gaudy ceremonies of their religion, and really 


five away great sums in profuse and indis« riminate 
charity. Amrut Row, fora short period of his life 


Peishwa of the Maharattas, and since enjoying a 


large pension from our Government in addition toa 
vast private fortune,was one of the chief of th 

almsgivers. On his name day, that is, in Hindostan, 
the day on which his patron god is worshipped, he 
annually gave a seer of rice and a rupee to every 
brahmin, and every blind or lame person who applic d 
etween sun-rise and sun-set. He had alarve gar- 
den a short distance trom the city with four gates, 
three of which were set open for the reception of the 


three ditte rent « lasses of app 


icants, and the fourth for 





the Peishwa anc 


his servants to go backwards and 


forwards. On each person recciving his dole, he was 








shown into the garden, where he was compelled to 


stay during the day lest he should apply twice, but 


he had shade, water, company,and idols enough to 


1 ‘ 
make a Hindoo vino seldom eats til sunset) pass 


his time very pieasantly. ‘Thesums distributed upon 
these occasions ar ud to have in some instances 
amounted to above 50,000 rupees. His annual cha-! 
ced, | was informed, probably 





rities altowether avera 


icity! 


his knowledge, and munificent, not from ostentation 
but principle. There are yet, I understand, some 
living instances of splendid bounty among the Hin- 
doos of Benares, indeed Calisunker is no bad speci- 
men, and on the whole my opinion of the people im- 


proves, though it never was so unfavourable as that 


jof many good men in Calcutta. ‘God, I yet hope 
and believe, in the midst of the awful and besotted | 


darkness which surrounds me, and of which, as well 


is its muiserabie ce nsequences, I am now more sen-| 


sible than ever, * God may have much people in this 


“ By the time the examination at the school was 
over, the sun was too high to admit of our penetrat- 
ing further into these crowded streets. Close to the 
school, however, was a fine house belonging to two 
minors, the sons of a celebrated baboo, who had made 
a vast fortune as Dewan to some Europeans high in 
office, as well as to some natives of rank resi- 


}dent in and near Benares, which we had time to see. 


very unusual in Benares, of having a vacant area of 
some size before the door, which vave us an Oppor- 
tunity of seeing its architecture. 


,|[t was a striking building, and had the advantage,| make it. 


It is very irregular,} with lamps burning before it. 


“ I have, indeed, during the journey, been surpris- 
|ed at the progress which painting appears to have 
made of late years in India. I was prepared to ex- 
pect glowing colours, without drawing, perspective, 
or even shadow, resembling the illuminations in old 
monkish chronicles, and in the oriental manuscripts 
which are sometimes brought to England. But at 
Sir C. D’Oyley’s, I saw several miniatures of this 
same Lall-jee, dead some years since, and by his son 
now alive, but of less renowned talent, which would 
have done credit to any European artist, being dis- 
tinguished by great truth of colouring, as well as 
softness and delic acy. The portraits which I now 
saw, were certainly not so good, but they were evi- 
dently the works of a man well acquainted with the 
principles of his art, and were extraordinary produc- 
tions, considering that Lall-jee had probably no op- 
portunity of so much as seeing one Italian picture. 

* Our little friends were very civil, and pressed us 
to stay for breakfast, but it was already late. We 
looked, however, before we went, at the tamily pago- 
da. which stood close to the house, and was, though 
small, as rich as carving, painting, and gilding could 
The principal shrine was that of Siva, 


whose emblem rose just seen amid the darkness of 


the inner sanctuary, crowned with scarlet flowers, 


In front, and under 


built round a small court, two sides of which are} the centre cupola, was the sacred bull richly painted 


taken up by the dwelling-house, the others by offices, 
The house is four lofty stories high, with a tower 


and gilt, in an attitude of adoration, and crowned 
likewise with scarlet flowers, and over all hung a 


over the gate of one story more. The front has small} large silver bell, suspended from the roof like a chan- 


vindows of various forms, some of them projecting | 


on brackets and beautifully carved, and a great part 
of the wall itself is covered with a carved pattern of 


sprigs, leaves, and flowers, like an old fashioned pa- 


per. The whole is of stone, but painted a de ep re d, 
The general effect is by no means unlike some of the 
palaces at Venice as represented in Canaletti’s views. 


We entered a gateway similar to that of a college, 


with a groined arch of beautiful'y rich carving, like | 


that on the roof of Christ Church great gateway, 
though much smaller. On each side is a deep richly 
carved recess, like a shrine, in which are idols with 


lamps before them, the household gods of the family a 


|The court is crowded with plantains and rose-trees, 


with a raised and ornamented well in its centre; on 
the left hand a narrow and steep flight of stone steps, 
the meanest part of the fabric, without balustrades, 


and looking like the approach to an English grana-| 
iry, led to the first story. 


ceived by the two young heirs, stout little fellows of 


thirteen and twelve, escorted by their uncle, an im- 


mensely fat brahmin pundit, who is the spiritual di- 
rector of the family, and a little shrewd-looking, 
smooth spoken, but Vulgar and impudent man, who 
called himself their Moonshee. They led us up to 
the show-rooms, which are neither large nor nume- 
rous; they are, however, very beautifully carved, and 


\the principal of them, which occupies the first floor 


of the gateway, and is a square with a gothic arcade 


round it, struck me as exceedingly comfortable. The | 


round is flagged with a good deal of carving and or- 


jnament, and isso contrived that on a very short no- 


tice, four streams of water, one in the centre of each 
side, cescend from the roof like a permanent shower- 


bath, and fall into stone basins sunk beneath the 


floor, and covered with a sort of open fret-work, also | 


of stone. These rooms were hung with a wood many 


English prints of the common paltry description 
I i | 





which was fashionable twenty years ago, of Sterne 


and poor Maria, (the boys supposed this to be a doc- 
I \ VI 


tor feeling a lady’s pulse,) the sorrows of Werter, 
| 


Delhi, and several portraits in oil of a much better 


kind, of the tather of these boys, some of his power- | 


jful native friends and employers, and of a very beau- 


uful wornan of European complexion, but in an East- 


. | 
ern dress, of whom the boys knew nothing, or would | 


say nothing more than that the picture was painted 


lor their father by Lall-jee of Patna. I did not, in- 
deed, repeat the question, because I know the reluc- 


tance with which all eastern nations speak of their 
women, but 
trait, and, as well 
have been called a creditable painting in most gentle- 


men’s houses im Eneland, 


| thought of the Glendoveer and Mount Ca- 
lasay, but in the raree-show before me there was no- 


i.) 
; deer, 


thing sublime or impressive. One of the boys in the 
| Mission school, whose quickness had attracted my 


notiee, and who appeared so well pleased with my 


| praise that | found him still sticking close to me, now 
|}came forward, showed his brahmuinical string, and 


volunteered as cicerone, telling us in tolerable Eng- 
lish the history of the gods and goddesses on the 
walls. The fat pundit seeme d pleased w ith his zeal, 


|but it was well, perhaps, for the little urchin, that 


At their foot we were re-/| 


| the corpulent padre did not understand the language 
in which some of the remarks were made. They 
opened my eyes more fully to a danger which had 
| befgre struc k me as possible, that some of the boys 
brought up in our schools might grow up ac complish- 
ed hypocrites, playing the part of ¢ ‘hristians with us, 
and with their own people of zealous followers of 
Brahma; or else that they would settle down imto a sort 
of compromise between the two « reeds, allowing that 


| Christianity was the best for us, but that idolatry was 


jcentre, about fifteen feet square, is raised and cover- | 
| , r 
jed Ww ith ac irpet, serving as a divan. The areade 


&c, together with a daub of the present emperor of} 


it certainly had the appearance of a por-| in this respect. 


necessary and commendable in persons of their own 
nation. [talked with Mr. Frazer and Mr. Morris on 
this subject in the course of the morning; 


they an- 
swered, that the same danger had been toreseen by 
Mr. Macleod, and that in consequence of his repre- 
sentations they had left off teaching the boys the 
Creed and the Te n Commandments, as not desiring 


to expose them too early to a conflict with themselves, 
their parents, and neighbours, but choosing rather 
that the light should break on them by degrees, and 
when they were better able to bear it. They said, 
| however, that they had every reason to think that 
all the bigger boys, and many of the lesser ones, 
| brought up at these schools, learned to de spise idola- 
itry and the Hindoo faith less by any direct precept, 
|for their teachers never name thie subject to them, 
and in the gospels, which are the only strictly reli- 
sious books read, there are few if any allusions to it, 
jthan from the disputations of the Mussulman and 
| Hindoo boys among themselves, from the compari- 


}son which they soon learn to make between the =) 





tem of worship which they themselves follow and 
ours, and above all, from the enlargement of mind 
which general knowledge and 


the gospel have a tendency to produce. Many, both 


boys and girls, have asked for baptism, but it has 


been always thought right to advise them to wait till 
they had their parents’ leave, or were old enough to 
| jud.re for themselves; and many have, of their own 
l'accord, begun daily to use the Lord’s prayer, and to 
| sist from showing any honour to the image. Thei 
| parents seem extre mely indifferent to their conduct 


Prayer, or outward adoration, ! 





1s the old baboo’s picture, would] essential to caste. A man may believe what 


| pleases, nay, | understand, he may almost say what 
he pleases, without the danger of losing it; and 


the pure morality of 
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long as they are not baptized, neither eat nor drink| 
in company with Christians or Pariars, all is well in 
the opinion of the great majority, even in Benares. 
The Mussulmans are more jealous, but few of their 
children come to our s hools, and with these there 
are so many points of union, that nothing taught 























THE FRIEND. 





been speaking, and which is dedicated to * Unna Fur- 
na,’ supposed to be the * Anna Perenna’ of the Ro- 
mans, a brahmin was pointed out to me, who passes 
his whole day seated on a little pulpit about as high 
and large as a dressing-table, only leaving it for his 
necessary ablutions, and at night, though then he 








not unlike these in Roman Catholic chapels, with a 





little niche on one side, resembling what 
churches they call the “ Piscina.” 
each rox 


in 
In the centrs 
e tray with rice and ghe 
strongly perfumed, apparently as an offering, and 

two ortl 


such 


m was a lars 


ree of them were men seated on their he« 




















there is at all calculated to offend them. | sleeps on the pavement beside it. His constant oc-jon the floor, with their hands folded as in prayer « 
“ September 7.-—This, morning, accompanied by aoe is reading or lecturing on the Vedas. The [religious contemplat Over each of the alta: 
Mr. Macleod, Mr. Princep, and Mr. Frazer, 1 again} latter he does to as many as will hear him, from | was an altar-piece, a large bas-relief in marble, con- 
went into the city, which | found peopled as before| eight in the morning till four in the evening. He | taining the first, five, th t in succession twenty 
with bulls and beggars; but what surprised me still] asks for nothing, but a small copper basin stands by | five fieures, all of men sitt ‘ egged, one cor 
more than yesterday, as I penetrated further into it,| his pulpit, into which any one who feels disposed siderably larger than the t nd represented a 
were the large, lofty, and handsome dwe lling-houses,| may drop the alms on which only he subsists. He is \s Negro He, the priest said, was their god, the rest 
the beauty and apparent richness of the goods ex-|a little pale man, of an interesting countenance, |were the d fferent bodies whi d ed 
posed in the bazars, and the evident huin ot business| which he does not disfigure by such ostentatious Id flerent epochs, when he | bee ‘ te to 
which was going on in the midst of all this wretch-| marks of piety as are usual here, and is said to be/instruct mankind. The doctrines wh he had « 
edness and fanaticism, Benares is, in fact, a very| eloquent, as well as extremely learned in the San- llivered on these oceasions make up t r the 
industrious and wealthy as well as a very holy city.| scrit. and the progress which any man ha re the 
It is the great mart where the shawls of the north, * One of the most interesting and singular objects | mysteries, entitles him to worship in one 
the diamonds of the south, and the muslins of Dacca| in Benares is the an ient observatory, founded bef re| the uccessive apartments which were show 
und the eastern provinces, centre, and it has very| the Mussulman conquest, and still very entire, though * They call their god, I think, P t 
ee derable silk, cotton, and fine woollen manufac-| no longer made any use of. It is a stone building, |is evidently the ime person as Buddl ell 
tories of its own; while English hardware, swords,! containing some small courts, cloistered round for| tified by his Negro features and curled hai nd 
shields, and*spears from Lucknow and Monghyr, and) the accommodation of the astronomers und their stu- | th fact which the priest mentions that | 
those European luxuries and elegancies which are| dents, and a large square tower, on which are seen |many worshippers in Pegu and Thibet. Yet wh 
daily becoming more popular in India, circulate from | a huge gnomon, perhaps twenty feet high, with the } isked if he was the same with Bue he « ! 
hence through Bundlecund, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul,| arc of a dial in proportion, a circle fifteen feet in di- {expressly allow it, merely answe it his } 
and other tracts which are removed from the main| ameter, and a meridional ne, all in stone. These|name \ Purnavesa Mr. Pr ep askec ne the 
artery of the Ganges ‘The population, according to!are very far from being exact, but are interesting I merchant vhat was the difference be en the r 
a census made in 18303,amounted to above 582.000; an proofs of the zeal with which science bas at one time jligion and that of some othe persons whom he 1 
enormous amount, and which one should think must} been followed in these countries. There is a similar }]ed,and who are their re ous 0 ent I 
have been exaggerated; but it is the nearest means observatory at Delhi. I< oloured » to the eves, and s with bitterne 
we have of judging, and it certainly becomes less im- “From the observatory we descended by a long \* As much as between the Hindoo and the Christ 
probable from the re ully great size of the town, and the flight of steps to the water’s edge, where a boat was | as mu h as between the Christian an M 1 
excessively crowded manner in which it is built. It is} waiting for us. 1 had thus an opportunity of seeing | man.” * We worship the same God yriest 
well drained, and stands dry on a high rocky bank|the whole city on its most favourable side. It is}more calmly, * but they are ignorant how to wor ) 
sloping to the river, to which circamstance, as well really a very large place, and rises from the river in|him.’ Mr. Princep afterw j d me that the me 
as to the freque nt ablutions and great te mperance of} an amphithe atrical form, thie Ky studded with dome sichant to whom he spoke had been one of the 
the people, must be ascribed its treedom. from infec-| and minarets, with many fine ghats descending tolactive in the recent disturbance, and 1 bee 
tious diseases Accordingly, notwithstanding its! the water’s edge, all crowded with bathers and wor-|trouble’ on that account. On our return to th 
rowded population, it is not an unhealthy city; yet| shippers. Shrines and temples of various sizes, even tibule, where we first entered, the priest expr 
he only square, or open part in it, is the new mark-| within the usual limits of the river's rise, almost line | his satisfaction at the interest which | had taken in 
et-place, const icted by the present government, and| its banks. Some of these are very beautiful, though | their temple, and the hope of his congregation i 
about as large as the Peckwater Quadrangle in Ox-) al! are small, and I was particularly struck with one | himse f that | would accept a trifling present froim 
ford very elegant little structure, which was founded, as|them. One of the laymen at this raised a cloth, 


‘ 


* Our first vis ] 


was to a celebrated temple, named 


the Vishvayesa, consisting of a very small but beau-| 


tiful specimen of carved stone-work, and the place is 
n Hindostan, though 


holy i 


one of the most it only 
tes to a vet more sacred spot adjoin hy, 
lum Gheer defiled, and built a mosque on 





j ly 


it, so as to render it inaccessible to the worshippers| ges, and in their esteem for Benares. They are not 
< Brahma. The temple court, small as it is, is} very numerous, and are themselves divided into two 
rowded like a farm-yard with very fat and very } sects, who hold each other in creat abhorrence, and 
tame bulls, which thrust their noses into every body s| were recently in arms in the streets of Benares, and 
hand and pocket for gram and sweetmeats, which | were only parted by the same strenuous peace-makers 
their fellow-votaries give them in great qu intities. | who interfered in the war of the cows and swine. 
The cloisters are no less full of naked devotees, as| Those who reside here are chicfly from Bundlecund, | 


hideous as chalk and dung can make them, and the 





Ali Bhaee. On rowing past this, Mr. Princep said 
that he had, as a special favour, obtained permission 


for me to see a Jain temple. ‘These Jains are a body 


of sectaries held in detestation by the Hindoos, but 


who agree with them in their adoration of the Gan- 


j}and many of them very rich merchants, who are ex- 


well as the ghat on which it stands, by the virtuous | 


displayed two large trays, one full of sweetme: 
fruit, sugar, &c. the other of very handsome : 
|The 





latter 


were far too valuable for me to a t 
| with propriety, and | told therm that the first would 
be quite sufficient, and that it did not become a priest 
to be greedy of costly apparel. I then picked out 
some of the raisins, and begged them to send t 
fruit to Mr. Brooke’s, but to excuse my taking the 
shawls. ‘The merchants looked heartily glad, | 


t 
t 


thought, that they were let off so easily, and accom- 
panied me down stairs with many complime nts and 
offers of service in any way that J] would command 
them. With the priest I had a friendly parting 


| the stair head. 


continued hum of ‘Ram! Ram! Ram! Ram! is| ceedingly jealous of their religious mysteries, and had| “ There yet remained to be visited the mosque of 
enough to make a stranger giddy. The place is kept| never been known to admit strangers into the pene-| Aurungzebe, and the Vidalaya or Hindoo college, 
very clean, however,—indeed the priests seem to do| tralia of their temple. Mir. Princep had, howe ver, | which fortunately both of them Jay pretty nearly in 
little else than pour water over the images and the | called most good-naturediy on the high-priest, and | our direct way home. The former is a handso1 
pavement; and | found them not merely willing, but lon one of the leading members of the congregation, }building in a very advantageous situation, but cl 
anxious to show me every thing- frequently re peat-| the day before, and had said so much about me, both | ly remarkable for the view from its mmarets, which 
ing that they were Padres also, though it is true that} personally and officially, that they « red to admit jare very lofty, and derive still greater elevation fre 
they used this circumstance as an argument for my ine, at first alone, and at k gth relaxed so far as to|the hill on which they stand. The day was n . 
giving them a present. Near this temple is a we ile} recei m and Mr. Macleod as i iterpreters, Mr. | vourable, but we still saw a great distance The 
with a small tower over it, and a steep flight of steps; Frazer was not spec ially included, but Mr. Princep | Himal iya range may, as 1! was told, be sometime 
for descending to the water, which is brought by a| did not doubt he might go too. The high-priest is |seen, but nothing of the sort is now ible, nor any 
subterraneous channel from the Ganges, and. ‘for| himself regarded as an incarnation of the deity. | mountains at all in a horizon of great extent. Th« 
some reason or other, is accounted more holy than| “ After « limbing a steep flight of steps, and thread- | ground, however, of this part of Hindostan is not 
ven the Ganges itself. All pilgrims to Benares are ing a succession of the narrowest alleys | ever saw, | Without inequalities, and though it is certainly for 


enjoined to drink and wash here; but a few years 
ago, a quarrel having occurred between the Hindoo 
and Mussulman population of the town, arising from 
the two religious processions of the Mohurrun and 
Jumna Osmee encountering each other, the moslem 
mob killed a cow on this spot, and poured her blood 
into the sacred water. The Hindoos retaliated by 
throwing rashers of bacon into the windows of as 
many mosques as they could reach; but the matter 
did not end so: both parties took to arms, several 
lives were lost, and Benares was in a state of uproar 
for many hours, till the British government came in 
with its authority, and quelled the disturbance. 


“In another temple near those of which I have 


we arrived at the door of a large and lofty but dingy 
house, at the top of which peeped out a little gut 
cupola, Here we climbed another stee p stair-case, 
and were received in a small but neat vestibule, with- 
out furniture, except three or four chairs, and witha 
beautiful oriel window looking on the river, by the 
priest, a tall, large man, with a very shrewd and in- 
telligent countenance. He begged us to be seated, 
and observed he was very sorry he could not con- 
verse with me in any language which | was suff- 
| ciently acquainted with, to make me understand all 
I should see. ‘Two or three others, Jain merchants, 
now entered, and the priest led us into a succession 
| 


Ls 





of six small rooms, with an altar at the end of each, 


ithe most part one immense 


t plain, it is such a plain as 


| one s es in miniature in England, or on the continent 
lof Europe, not such a mere dead level as Bengal. 
|The bank on which Benares itself stands, is of som 
height, and there were several ridges of hills, as ¢ 


Chunar and other places within sight, which would 
fully rank on a Jevel with Hawkstone. 

“The whole ¢ ountry seems in cultivation, but less 
with rice than wheat. The villages are numer 
and large, but the scattered dwellings few, and there 
lis but little wood. 


Fuel is, consequently, extremely 
| dear, and to this circumstance is imputed the num- 
| ber of bodies thrown into the river without burning 


Suttees are less numerous in Benares than many parts 
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of India, but self-immolation by drowning is very |than a priest, and on getting again into the gig, was| declaration of what the unsound doctrines 
commana. Many scores, every year, of pilgrims from giad a: . nme my a On ne = were, of which they complained; and were, 

= ube a > dd : an aren . : 
all parts of India, come hither expressly to end their| Mr. Macleod on the civility app cordiaty moreover, carried to the monthly meeting by 
days and secure their salvation. They purchase two] with which 1 had been received by these heathen : ty bers of th : es 
large kedgeree pots, between which they tie them.-| priests, he said that my coming had excited consider- two respectable members of the meetings from 
selve 8, and when empty, these support their weight | able curiosity, from the idea that I was the patriarch which the complaint was sent. 


in the water. Thus equipped, they paddle into the] of Constantinople! He had heard this froma learn-|| Any sensible person would have expected 
stream, then fill the pots with the water which|ed Mussulman Moulvaie, Abdul-Khadur, who spoke * 


surrounds them, and thus sink into eternity. Go-|of it as the current news that such a person was to that such important information as this with 
vernment have sometimes attempted to prevent this | arrive, and asked when he might be expected.” regard to one of its ministers would have 
practice, but with no other effect than driving the (To be continued.) claimed the weighty and serious consideration 
voluntary victims a little further down the river ; nor —— of Jericho monthly meeting; that the overseers 
indeed whe 1 a man has come several handred miles FOR THE FRIEND. would have been directed to treat with Elias 
Meee taely that a police-olficer ean prevent| ELIAS HICKS AND THE SOCIETY OF | Hicks on these charges, preferred under the 


him. Instruction seems the only way in which these . INDS . . . 
poor people can be improved, and that, I trust, they FRIENDS. solemn sanction of two monthly meetings, and 





will by degrees obtain from us, 

* The Vidalaya is a large building divided into 
two courts, galleried above and below, and full of 
teachers and scholars, divided into a number of 
classes, who learn reading, writing, arithmetic, 
(in the Hindoo manner,) Persian, t;indoo law, and 
sacred literature, Sanscrit, astronomy, (according to 
the Ptolemaic system,) and astroloxzy! There are 
two hundred scholars, some of whom of all sorts 
came to say their lessons to me, though, unhappily, 
I was myself able to profit by none, except the as- 
tronomy, and a little of the Persian. The astrono- 
mical lecturer produced a terrestrial globe, divided | 
according to their system, and elevated to the :meri- 
dian of Benares. Mount Meru he identified with 
the north pole, and under the southern pole he sup- 
posed the tortoise, ‘ chukwa’ to stand, on which the 
earth rests. ‘The southern hemisphere he appre- 
hended to be uninhabitable, but on its concave sur- 
face, in the interior of the globe, he placed Padalon. 
He then showed me how the sun went round the 
earth once in every day, and how, by a different but 
equally continuou , 
of the zodiac. The 


arcana 
7 


motion, he also visited the signs 
» whole system is precisely that 
of Ptolemy, and the contrast was very striking be- 
tween the rubbish which these young men were 
learning in a goverment e sstablishment, and the rudi- 
ments of real knowledge which those whom I had 

visited the day before had acquired, in the very 
same city, aud under circumstances far less favour- 
able. 


posed to introduce a English and mathematica! class, 
and to teach the Newtonian and Copernican syste a) 
of astronomy; but that tle late supe sale ndant of tl 
establishment Wwias strone ly opposed to any Innova- 
tion, partly on th ‘a that it would draw the boys} 
off from their Baines t studies, and partly lest ‘it 
should interfere with the religious prejudices of the | 
professors. ‘The first of these arguments is pretty 


much Kke what was urged at Oxford, (substituting | 
Greek for Sanscrit,) against the new examinations. | 
by which, however, Greek has lost aie ‘I he 
second is plainly absurd, since the Ptolemaic systein, | 


which is now taugit, is itself an innovation, and an} 


aprovement on the o!d faith of eight worlds and| 


seven oceans, arranged like a nest of boxes, 
“ The truth is, that even the pundit who read me 
this lecture, smiled once or twice very slily, and said 


‘our people are taught so and so, as if 
knew better. And Mr. Princep aft 
that learned bralinins had some 


he himself} 
erwards told me| 
times said to him, 
that our system was the most rational, but that the 
other answered all t! r purposes, J hey could con- 
struct almanacs, and calculate ec lipses tolerably by 
the one as well as the other, and the old one wa 
quite good enough, in all conscience, to cast nativi- 
ties with, Nor can we wonder at their adherence to 
old usage in these respects, when we consider that 
to change their system would give them some per- 
sonal trouble, and when we recollect that the church 
of Rome has not even yet withdrawn the anathema 
which she levelled at the heresy that the earth turn- 
ed round, as taught by Coperni is and Galileo. 
There are in this college about two hundred pupils, 
and ten professors, all paid and maintained by go- 
vernment. 


* During my progress through the holy ple ices, | 
had received garlands of flowers in considerable num- 


bers, which | was told it was un ivil to throw away, 


particularly those wh m were hung round my neck. jnor uncertain; the ‘y were written in a narr: a-| 


1 now, in consequence 


Many, and perhaps most of our readers are 
aware that Elias Hicks is about entering on a 
tour throughout the limits of several of the 
yearly meetings on this continent, in the cha- 
racter of a public preacher; but as there may 
be many others who do not so fully unde rstand | 
the very extraordinary circumstances under} 
which this journey is commenced, we shall en- 
deavour to give a brief explanatory narrative. 

In examining the conduct and practice of; 
the individual who has been the principal 
cause of the troubles which have come upon 
our Society, the mind is first arrested by the 
antichristian doctrines which he preaches; and 
next, painfully impressed with the want of frank- 
ness and candour, which his conduct has con- 
stantly evinced. Instead of an open and manly 
avowal of his opinions upon those subjects 
wherein he has been alleged to be m error, we 
find him constantly pursuing a negative, eva- 
sive, and contradictory policy. In his conduct 
towards Joseph Whitall and Ezra Comfort, and 
in his correspondence with the elders of Phila- 
| delphia, a desire to evade the truth, and to| 
stifle inquiry is most strikingly manifested, and | 





I was informed that it had been frequently pro-| we believe that the assertion is fully justifiable,} 


that no man, conscious of his soundness in the, 
| Christian faith and able to give an answer for 
the hope which is in him, would or could have 
acted in the manner in which Elias Hicks con- 
ducted himself upon the occasions to which we 
|have just alluded., Had he been really con- 


scious of his integrity, he would have courted | son conversant with the usages of the Society 


| inquiry; he would have sought investigation: 
he would have laid open the secrets of his heart 


with Christian meekness and Christian bold-| grant breach of good order and decorum. Such 


ness: his answers would have been affirmative 
and unambicuous, and he would never have| 
rested satisfied until his friends were convinced 


»| that he had not demed or slighted that divine 


his hope of glory. 


of the whole case could be made. 
only the obvious course which a monthly meet- 


that he would at once have been suspended as 
a minister until a full and fair investigation 
This is not 


ing of Friends, under such circumstances, 


ought to have pursued, but it is also that for 


which Elias Hicks himself would have felt 
anxious, had he really been an aggrieved and 
innocent man; but so far from this, the month- 
ly meeting of Jericho referred the papers to a 
committee of E. Hicks’ own friends and parti- 
zans, Who made an exonerating report without 
any public official conference with him or with 
the monthly meetings preferring the complaint. 

Having thus experienced the incompetency 
and want of Christian concern which prevails 
in Jericho meeting, the monthly meeting of the 
southern district laid the case before the quar- 
terly meeting of Philadelphia in the eighth 
month last, for its care and attention; after se- 
rious and due deliberation, the quarterly meet- 
ing determined to send by a suitable committee, 
‘a statement of the whole case to the quarterly 
meeting of Westbury, of which Jericho month- 
ly meeting is a constituent branch. The clerk 
of Westbury quarterly meeting refusing to read 
the paper from Philadelphia, after a long de- 
bate upon the subject, the party friendly to 
Elias Hicks succeeded in preventing the read- 


ing, and in obtaining a reference of the docu- 


ments to a committee composed almost, if not 
exclusively, of his own partizans. Every per- 


will at once perceive that the dominant party 
in the quarterly meeting committed a most fla- 


an instance, we feel confident in saying, is not 
to be found in the history of the Society, as 


one quarterly meeting re fusing to read, and re- 
ferring for examination to a committee a re- 


| Saviour, who was the rock of his salvation, and| gular official communication from another 


quarterly meeting, on matters connected with 


Leaving, however, the incidents of Elias|the concerns of our religious Socie ‘ty; and it 


Hicks’ first visit to Philadelphia, we will notice 
that made to our city in the autumn of 182¢ 


| affords another striking proof of the great de 


| sire on the part of Elias Hicks and his friends 
Having preached very unsound and anti-| 


to stifle all inquiry into his conduct and doc- 


christian doctrines at the houses be longing to! trines, and of the blind infatuation of the latter. 


the western and southern monthly meetings, 
those meetings believed themselves bound in 
justice to him and to themselves, and in conso- 


who appear willing to support their leader un- 
der all circumstances, and atall hazards. 
As might have been expected from the cha- 


nance with their duty as constituent branches) racter of this committee, it reported to West- 
of Society at large, to represent his case to the} bury quarterly meeting, held in last month, 
monthly meeting of Jericho, to which he be-| that the communication from Philadelph a 


longs, in order oc the necessary care might} quarter vas not suitable to be read m the { 
|be taken. The documents sent on this occa-| mer mecting. 
{sion (in conformity with the established prac- 


LOr- 


In order to bring up our history of the cas 


tice and order of Society) were neither vague) under review to this point of time, we m: Ly re- 


mark, that the yearly meetings of Indiana and 
looked maore like a sac? ‘fice | tive form, and contained a clear and specific | North Carolina, and the meeting for sufferings 
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of Ohio, had issued testimonies against the 
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contended for the correctne&s of his doctrines, 
principles and doctrines of Elias Hicks, as be-| for the yearly meeting of thé separatists being 
ing contrary to the Christian faith of the So-|the true yearly meeting of Philadelphia, and, 
ciety of Friends, and by mentioning the name} lastly, which is a very important fact, that his 
of this individual as identified with these prin-}concern was to be considered as principally 
ciples they had in effect issued their testimo-| confined to those of his own opinions. 

nies of disownment against him. At the time| After a long discussion Elias and his party 
then of Westbury quarterly meeting in the last | gained their point, the clerk being one of his 
month, when Ehas obtained his certificate to|decided friends, and an endorsement was or- 
travel abroad over this continent, his case stood|dered to be put upon the minute from the 
thus: ‘monthly meeting. 

Two monthly meetings in Philadelphia had| It is perfectly evident, from the facts which 
made the serious and grave charges against | we have just detailed, that the certificate of 
him to his own monthly meeting, of utter un-| | Elias Hicks has been granted under such cir- 
soundness, and of disbelief in ‘the Christian |cumstances as never before acc ompanie od the 
faith. ‘These charges had never been dis-|i issuing of such a paper, either for himself or for 
proved, or even examined; but the whole affair | any other person. 
smothered and suppressed by him and his par-| disbelief and disorder hanging over him, unan- 
tizans. ‘These charges had again been pre-|swered and unanswe rable, with the disownment 
ferred by the large and respectable quarterly| of three yearly meetings, and we may now add, 


meeting of Philade ‘Iphia, to the meeting of the|a fourth, since the issuing of the testimony of 


same grade where he claimed membership, and 


Philadelphia yearly meeting, formally issued 
they had there been suppressed in the 


same}against him, and with the earnest opposition 


way as in the monthly meeting; and, further,| and remonstrance of the solid re ‘ligious part of 


two yearly meetings, and the proper represent-| his own quarterly meeting against issuing any 
ative of a third, had issued papers which were | certificate, this paper is entitled to no cre dit, 
disavowals of his sentiments, and in effect dis-| and we have no doubt will be rejected by every 


ownments of him from their religious commu-| properly organized meeting in the Society of 


nion: to complete these important circum-| Friends. 
stances, under which E. Hicks applied for and| The excessive impropriety and disorder 
received the certificate to travel before referred| which accompanied its issue, is rendered, 
to, it may be right to state, that at the time of| possible, still more glaring by the fact which 
making the application he had just returned|we have mentioned, of testimonies against 
from a visit to the yearly meeting of the sepa-| Elias Hicks’ doctrines, having been given forth 
ratists from the Society of Friends, held in Phi- | by Indiana and North Carolina yearly meetings 
lade Iphis 1, where he had completely identified | and by Ohio meeting for sufferings. To grant 
himself with them, and they with him; the lat-|a man a certificate to travel within the limits of 
er having made a minute expressive of their| yearly meetings who have expressly disclaimed 
unity with him. him and his principles, and who will be bound 
Elias Hicks having received his minute from | to disewn from membership all who avow them, 
Jericho monthly meeting, (the active membe rs|is a certain evidence, that so far from this visit 
of which, we might remark in passing, are} being entitled to the character of a religious 
principally his relations or eae author-| visit, it ought to be considered as a journey 
izing him to travel through the limits of nearly | undertaken for the express purpose of promot- 
ill the yearly meetings on this continent; this|ing insurrection and insubordination, of organ- 
ininute was presented for endorsement to the|izing a party, and of creating that disturbance 
juarterly meeting held at Westbury, in the 4th|in neighbourhoods, and that distress and suffer- 
month last, as we have before hinted. A brief|ing in families, whic . have so painfully been| 
narrative of what there occurred will enable| witnessed wherever 
our readers to judge what Ehias’s certificate is 
worth, what is the character of the party who 
sranted it, and how far he is to be considered as 





wherever his siclintiglna have extended 
pernicious influence. 

We have before said that Elias Hicks’ cer- 
a minister of the Society of Friends, travellimg|tificate is entirely worthless and nugatory. It 
under the proper authority. may indeed be considered as the work of hi 

When the subject came before the quarter-|selfand ofa comparatively onal natiiiar éttali: 
y meeting, a long and earnest discussion en-|tuated and determined partizans ; for we have 
sued, in which a large number of the most re-| been credibly informed that so obvious 
spectable and religiously experienced mem-|impropriety of issuing the certificate under all} 
vers belonging to the meeting, objected to| the circumstances of the 
first, npon the grounds | spectable 
and antichristian principles, 
vhich were affirmed to be im direct opposition 


the ir 


case, that the more re 
moderate of his own f ead 
were silent, and did not give any positive as- 
sent to it, the thing being forced along b S 
to those of the religious Society of Friends.|own relations, and that violent ranting faction 
diy, on account of his having identified himself} which has rendered New York mont)!y and 
with the separatists from the Society by at- quarterly meetings the scene of constant cts- 
nding their recent yearly meeting: 
, that the granting a certif 

r to travel under so very g 


ne any certificate ; 
unsound 


and 
of iis 





and|grace and confusion during 
icate to a mi-| three years. 
great a disunity Extraordinary 


and unparalleled as the con- 


with him and his doctrines, as was then mani-|duct of Westbury quarterly meeting has been| 


fest, would be entirely unprecedented and dis-| throughout this business, 
orderly. 


it will occasion 
surprise in the minds of those who are 
Elias’s own immediate friends and relations| quainted with the character of Elies Hick 




























With the heavy charges of 
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the last two or| 


‘s’}admit it, we may next hear from the 






principal partizans in New York city and some 
other places in the quarterly meeting. Many 
of the most active and violent are men who 
ought long since to have been disowned from 
Society on various accounts, and whose vio- 
lent abusive conduct towards faithful 
Friends is only to be equalled by their blind 
and infatuated idolatry of their and 
chief. 

However strong this language may seem, it 
is the language of truth, and every one of our 
readers who has knowledge of the subject can 
attest its verity with higher colouring than we 
have been disposed to use. 


and 


leader 


The various acts 
of public and private oppression and wrong 
which this disorderly faction has inflicted both 
upon the religious faithful members of Society 
in New-York, and those who have been there 
on religious service from abroad, would scarce- 
ly be credited by persons who had not been 
eye-witnesses to them. 

In looking forward towards the future 
dition of our religious Society, we feel how- 
ever consoled with the belief that the time of 
its general deliverance from infidelity and mis- 
rule is at hand. The antichristian principle 3, 
the disorderly and desolating practices of Elias 
Hicks and his followers have been fully ex- 
posed, notwithstanding all their efforts to the 
contrary ; and now that the veil is taken off, 
‘land every thing brought clearly to view, we 
have a humble, and we trust a well- grounded 
hope that (with the divine blessing) our Socie- 
ty will again put on her beautiful garments, 
and rejoice in that crucified and risen Saviour 
whose blessed name and offices have been so 
irreverently despised and demied. 

Many of those who now appear as members 
of the new society, have left Friends with the 
belief that there was no difference of doctrine 
between the new and the old 
others have gone through personal invitation 
and influence, and many more from radical 
seein in their own principles: but there 
is another class scattered here and there, of 
| which the quarterly meeting of Westbury con- 
tains a considerable number, who add to their 
jantichristian notions a strong personal venera- 


con- 






association ; 


Klas Hicks has gone, or/tion, nay | may say idolatry, for Elias Hicks. 


Il know individuals who have preferred this 
old man to the apostles, and others, including 
a minister of some note, who have blas- 
|phemous enough to equal him to the blessed 
-|Saviour himself. When we 
| strous infatuation and presumption as this, we 


be en 


hear sue h mon- 


»ishall be at no loss to understand the meaning 


of sucha sentence as the 
quote from the “It may perhaps be 
-| hereafier consistent with the designs of Infinite 


Wisdom, for ends 


following, which we 


Berean 


which cannot now be con- 


ceived by any foresight or sagacity, to prepare 
another glorious body, and on it to pour out 
| 

jagain the 


spirit without in order to 


magnificent purpose ” 


measure, 
| fulfil some still more 


The | 


that we 


lain inference trom this sentence is 


may look in the present or some other 
| generation for a man who shall assume a high- 
ler character and station than Jesus Christ. 
if this doctrine be admitted, and coming from 
such a popular authority as the Berean, we sup- 
pose some of the separatists will of necessity 


same 
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oracular source who this more “ glorious body’’| my purpose being to prove that he admits the! out of three of a committee who had been appointed 


is to be, and what are the “ more magnificent! 
purposes’’ which it is to perform. 
Whether we shall live to witness the actual! 
apotheosis of Elias Hicks or not, we cannot’ 
determine ; but when we hear such awfully 
presumptuous and blasphemous declarations 
coming from such quarters as they do, it would 
be no matter of marvel to us if the spirit which 
deified James Naylor amongst the ancient} 
Ranters, should again show itself in an age 
more refined, and amongst a people professing 
yreater knowledge. 
a 
‘ FOR THE FRIEND. 
In the sixth number of “The Friend’? was} 
published a narrative of certain proceedings at 
tadnor, relative to the exclusion of Friends! 
from their meeting houses. 
was drawn up with great care and a strict at- 


As this narrative | 


tention to truth, we did not suppose that any| 
person would undertake to contradict it. | 


have accordingly been much surprised at seeing 
a publication put forth by Abner Lewis, a for-| 
mer member of that meeting, which profe sses 
to be a full and clear refutation of our state-} 
ment, and to furnish a correct and authentic} 
account of the transactions referred to. Upon 
a careful examination of this paper, I find that | 


continued to hold the regular monthly meeting | 


| a committee to consider of and propose such an ar- 
jrangement of the time of holding the Monthly and 


fact. ‘’The Friend’’ then states that “« Friends| 


of Radnor, with the properly appointed clerk, | 
and the minutes and records of the meeting.”’| 
The truth of this is also admitted, for the con- 
duct of Friends in thus meeting is the great 
rock of offence in the eyes of Abner Lewis. | 
It is further stated that 


“At an adjourned meeting of the separatists, held 
in the same month, they changed the day of holding 
their monthly meeting, and directed that the house 
should not be opened, for the accommodation of 
Friends, at the stated time of holding the monthly 


| meeting.” 


Abner Lewis’s account of the transaction is 


i this: 


“The meeting, at its adjourned sitting, separated 


Preparative Meetings, as would prevent an interfes | 
rence with the Quarterly Meeting to which we were} 
now attached. This committee made a report to the| 
Monthly Meeting, which was adopted, proposing that| 
Haverford Preparative, and meeting for worship, | 
should be held on fifth instead of third day, and the| 
Monthly Meeting on the third day preceding the 
second fifth day in the month, It is confessed that} 





by said preparative meeting to the charge of the 
property belonging to Radnor meeting, and whose 
province it was to contract with a person to take care 
of the meeting-house, took an opportunity with the 
man who then was entrusted with that charge, and 
informed him that they had coneluded to dispense 
with his services; that they were about to take the 
charge of the meeting-house into their own hands; 
and that he would be allowed to retain possession of 
the lot attached to the premises, (the produce of 
which had been his compensation for services ren- 
dered,) until the first of fourth month next ensuing. 
In this measure the other member of the Preparative 
Meeting’s committee concurred, as did also the mem- 
bers of the meeting, with the exception of a very 
small minority, who opposed our secession from Phi- 
ladelphia Quarter. One of the committee in a re- 
spectful manner requested the delivery of the keys, 
which was “ peremptorily refused.” He, however, 
succeeded in obtaining them from a nail behind the 
meeting-house door. The degree of force resorted 
to may be estimated, when it is distinctly stated, that 
the friend who took possession of them had an open 
inkstand in one hand,and exerted the other hand only 
to overcome the resistance made. The person dismiss- 
ed endeavoured to prevent the design of the friend, 
but by reaching over one or two benches, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his end.” 


“In consequence of these proceedings of the 
* separatists,” and an apprehension that some violent 
measures might be resorted to, in order to get pos- 


we were in some measure influenced to make this| S¢Ssion of the house, Friends did, at their Monthly 
alteration in the time of holding the Monthly Meet-| Meeting, held 11th of 9th month, verbally name 
ing, with a view to get rid of the interference of the | S°™e individuals to attend at Radnor on the 13th, at 


instead of being what it professes to be—a re- Quarterly Mecting’s committee, as also a change in} 
futation, it is, in all those parts which have any} the time of holding Radnor Preparative Meeting.” | 
bearing upon our statement, a confirmation of] : 
its accuracy. | ‘Thus he not only confirms the simple narra- 
As my principal object in this communica-| tive given in “'The Friend,” but confesses that 
tion is to vindieate the correctness of the nar-| the time of holding their meeting was changed 
rative in“ The Friend,’ it will be beside my pur-} to rid themselves of the authority of the quar- 
pose to examine the preliminary discussion into] terly meeting. — 
which A. L. enters, and which, so far from| ‘The narrative in“ The Friend” then proceeds: 
disproving our statement, is, in fact, an ac-} 
knowledeement of its truth, and a Jaboured! 
apology for the conduct of the separatists. The| 


‘Not satisfied with giving such directions, they 
took means to carry them into effect. They appoint- 
: |ed a committee to guard the premises, on the day of 
real cause of the separation is now well under-| Friends’ meeting, to prevent them from entering the | 
stood, and impartial men can be at no loss|yard. Soon atter these unprecedented resolutions 
respecting the general principles which are| Were adopted, one of the eqparatists, unauthorised 

, by any meeting, ejther of Friends, or his own sect.| 
involved in the question. : | forcibly took possession of the key of the meeting-| 

Let us then proceed to examine the account| house, and wrested it from the friend to whose care | 
civen in‘ The Friend,’ and to A. L.’s pretended | it had been committed by the preparative meeting, 
refutation of it. My readers will bear in mind| #4 who had the charge of the house for about thirty | 

ite , Sane | Years, 

that he pronounces our narrative to be ine ~~" “In the ninth month, Friends assembled at the | 
rect, exaggerated, and in parts entirely at Va-} usual time for holding their monthly meeting. Not! 
riance with the truth. |} only the doors of the house, but the very gates of the | 
The first paragraph in* The Friend” states that| yard were locked against them, and the guard, con-| 
“in the eight month last the followers of Elias| ‘isting of four or five men, appointed by the separa-| 
a tists, were in and about the yard, to prevent Friends | 
from entering. 

“ Friends, however, were not in any disposition to 
a clerk of their own choosing, and organised) assert their rights per foree—their peaceable princi- 
themselves as a monthly meeting of the new] ples would not admit of such measures, 
sect.” Abner Lewis admits the truth of this| “4 Tespectful application was made to the guard, | 

eee ae PCA Re NE | requesting them to permit Friends to oceupy ¢heir| 
statement, which is indeed matter of common| ,,.., mecting-house for the purposes -of the society ;| 
notoriety, for he quotes this passage and adds, but they refused. Under these circumstances, it was | 
+ In order to a right understanding of the case,| concluded to hold the meeting by the road side, as 
ind to exhibit the reasons for the measures! ear their premises as they could, A convenient| 
.dopted, it will be necessary to give a narrative | ae oe anaes ‘name ea oa . See 

. ‘ a rees; a carriage was drawn up close to the bank, 
the circumstances as they occurred. He) jn which some of the elderly women were seated, | 
then enters upon a narrative of the reasons) while the rest of the company either stood around, 
which induced them to break asunder the ties or sat down upon the ground. The whole number| 
which bound them, as part of the body of the|°' PeTsons was about seventy.” | 
society of Friends, to the quarterly and yearly| sy , oe 

.° : Dh: ' : --,;| The account given by Abner Lewis is sub- 
meetings of Philadelphia, to change the clerk ’ 


= : > stantially the same. 
of the monthly meeting, and to organise them- . 
selves as a meeting of the new sect. With his 


Hicks, belonging to Radnor monthly meeting, | 
separated from the society of Friends, appointed | 


“ After the conclusion of our preparative meeting | 


which time it was expected the whole strength of the 
opposition would be collected, 

* The * separatists,” mostly, convened on the morn- 
ing of that day, “ ata dwelling in the vicinity,” and 
four of them waited on the Friends who had pos- 
session of the keys, and demanded them as mat- 
ter of right. They received for answer, that the 
person who made the demand had been informed that 
he could not have them. This individual then called 
upon his companions to be witnesses to the demand 
and refusal. He then alleged that he had private 
property under the control of the keys; but on being 
requested to point it out, he declined to do so. and 
admitted that whatever there might be, he had chare- 
ed it to the meeting. He was informed that any de- 
mand he might have against the meeting, would be 
settled on presentation to the treasurer, and that 
Friends had no disposition to deprive him of his just 


| claims. 


* About the eleventh hour, those who had assembled 
in Opposition to the regular Monthly Mecting, 
walked, mostly in a body, up near to the gate leading 
into the meeting-house yard. The whole number did 
not much exceed forty. A full moie ty of these were 
from the city ; four or five were members of Exeter 
monthly meeting; the male members of Radnor 
monthly meeting did not exceed fifteen. The Friends 
who were verbally appointed on the 11th, to attend 
at Radnor, had taken their station in front of the 
meeting-house when the company appeared, as it was 
thought best to give them an opportunity, if they had 
any thing to communicate. For this purpose, several 
of the “* guard” walked round the house, and placed 
themselves in full view. The Friend who had the 
charge of the meeting-house, was asked by an ortho- 
dox Friend, if he did not intend to give them the 
keys ; they wanted, it was said, to get in for the pur- 


| pose of worship. If that had been the object, no 


objection would have been made to their entrance. 
The only reply given, however, was, that the person 


|making the inquiry had been already answered. A 


query was addressed to one of the trustees of the 


|school, respecting the use of some benches, but an 
| opportunity to answer the question was not furnished, 


althongh sought for.” 


All the facts of this part of the statement— 
the appointment of a committee to keep Friends 


lout of their house—the presence of the guard 


—the refusal to admit 'riends—and the forcible 


apology and his reasons I have nothing to do,|at Radnor, held on the second of eighth month, two| seizure of the key, are distinctly admitted. ‘The 
" \ 
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accounts differ in two points ; ; first, in respect 
to the numbers present, which “The Friend” 
estimates at seventy, and Abner Lewis at “ not 
much exceeding forty.’’ The latter, to prove 
the truth of his reckoning, goes into some de- 
tail, and says that a full moiety of these were 
from Philadelphia, and four or five from Exeter, 
while the male members of Radnor monthly 
meeting did not exceed fifteen; so that his whole 
number of forty is made up without the female 
members of Radnor, of whom many were pre- 
sent. ‘The truth is that the number assembled 
was counted on the spot, and at least seventy 
were present in that persecuted band. Abner 
Lewis’s own analysis of his own statement 
proves him to be a careless observer and in- 
different calculator, and must destroy our con- 
fidence in those other parts of his narrative, of 
which we have not the means at present of de- 
tecting the truth or the error. 
The two accounts also differ as to the autho- 
rity of the persons who seized the key, to de- 
mand them. Abner Lewis says they had au- 
thority, and tells us that they were appointed 
by the preparé ative meeting at the close of its 
business in the eighth month, that is, after the 
separation, to have the charge of the property. 
The friend who cleaned and opened the meet- 
ing house had been appointed to that station 
thirty years ago by the preparative meeting ; 
he had receive od no official information that he 
was released, but was called upon by two per- 
sons who told him that they had concluded to 
dispense with his services, &c. ‘This surely 
was not a sufficient warrant for the friend to 
give up the keys; for if there was any thing in- 
compatible in the appointment whic h he held 
under the preparative meeting with the autho- 
rity claimed by these persons, it was obligatory 
on the meeting first to release him’ from the 
office and inform him of the fact. Nothing of 
this kind is alleged, and the fact that force was 
used and resistance overcome in obtaining the 
keys, is distinctly admitted, although a merit is 
made by A. L. the ease with which they 
were obtained; that is, of the forbearance dis- 
played by they had 


of 


the friend to whose care 
been committed. 

In a note to the narrative published in “* The 
Friend,’ it is stated that 


“An attempt was made to procure the use of some 
old benches, which had long laid by unused; but the 
guard peremptorily refused to permit them to be ap- 
propriated for the accommodation of Friends.” 


Abner Lewis attempts to palliate this fact, 
while he substantially confirms it. The benches 
it appears were the property of the prepara- 
tive meeting’s school, and the teacher of the 
school, he Says, Was instructed neither to refuse 
nor grant liberty to occupy them. In what a 
refusal to grant liberty differs from a prohibi- 
to use one’s property, | 
determine. ‘The benches 
and not to the 
d 


states, thi 
' 


tion loss to 


the 
no permis- 
Abner Lewis 


am ata 
belonved to 
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further 
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lof the school, then near, who informed them he had 
no objection to their occupying them on the premises, 
but thought it improper to remove them to the 
dwelling at which the company had convened.” 


The fact is, that permission was not asked to 
remove the benches to any dwelling-house, but 
to the road side in front of the meeting house, | 
where Friends were compelled, as in the times 
of the earlier persecutions, to hold an assem- 
bly for divine worship in the open air. Abner 
Lewis also says, that “a query was address- 
ed to one of the trustees of the school, respect- 
ing the use of some benches, but an opportu- 
nity to answer the question was not furnished, 
though sought for.” What there 
could have been other than an unwillingness 
to answer it, it is difficult to discover. Friends 
were assembled outside of the fence—the 
guard walked round the house, and placed 
themselves in full view; there was no difficulty 
in answering the questions about the meeting 
house, and the only question it was not con- 
venient answer was, whether a few old 
benches might be removed from the school 
house yard for the temporary accommodation 
of women and infirm persons, standing expos-| 
ed to the heat of the sun during divine worship. 

Our account then states, that 


obstacle 


to 


“In the tenth month, the house was again locked| 
up; the gates secured with padlocks, and the sashes | 
fastened down,so as to guard every avenue by which 
an entrance could be effected.” | 

| 

Abner Lewis says, that the house and gates | 
were locked in the usual manner, and that the} 
sashes were fastened down. 

The concluding part of our narrative is as 
follows: 


“ The followers of Elias Hicks carried their oppo-| 
sition to Friends still further, They changed the day 
for holding the midweek meeting at Haverford; and 
as if determined to coerce Friends into a compliance | 
with théir views, ordered the house to be closed on 
the stated day of the meeting. Friends, however, 
could not acknowledge their authority to change the 
time of meeting, and continued to meet on the regu- 
lar day. The doors and gates were locked against | 
them; and when application was made for admission 
into the house, they were refused. They then asked 
to be permitted to assemble in the yard, but the 
keeper of the house told them his orders were, not to 
suffer them even to enter that. They were, therefore, 
compelled to hold their meeting for worship in the 
road, where they continued to meet for many weeks, 
exposed to the variableness of the autumnal season.” 





Abner Lewis does not pretend to deny this; 
he admits that the time of holding the meeting 
was altered, and we know that the remaining 
part of the paragraph is true. 

I have thus followed this pretended refuti a-| 


tion of our narrative through every part of our| 


it is a reluctant ad- 
the whole. 


and find that 
truth of 


statement, 
mission of the 
motives of the separatists for their conduct, 
but does not overthrow a single statement we 
have made. He 


own narrative, that the separatists in Radnor 


monthly meeting having determined to join 
the new society, were determined also to ex-| 
ercise the right of the stroneest in taking 


forcible possession of the property which can 
only be legally and justly held by the mM as con- 
stituting Radnor mo nthly meeting 


in that su- 


Abner 
Lewis, to be sure, attempts to gloss over the | 


proves conclusively by his 


bordination to, and connection with the quar- 
terly and yearly meetings of Philadelphia, 
which render it what it is—a constituent part 
of the Religious Society of Friends. 

(To be continued.) 


——a 
Original Poetry. 
HAPPINESS, 

*Tis not in wealth, ‘tis not in power, 
‘Tis not in what we fondly prize, 

The glittering trifles of an hour, 
That happiness, rare treasure, lies. 

Blessing of life—pursued by all, 
Yet gained by few—in what 

May I thy envied presence find, 
T hy long sought semblance hope to 


etreat 
greet 


Amid the forms of Pleasure’s train, 

These seek perchance thy mask to wear, 
Thy smile affect: but ah! in vain, 

T hy blissful presence dwells not there 
Proud science in his state ly halls, 

May eagerly thy steps pursue, 
But Pleasure’s voice despairing calls, 


And his, alas! is powerless too 


Beneath the pe ir s lowly cot, 

Where tranquil bliss is said to reign 
Ah no! the verdant sylvan grot 

Will prove no cure for real pain. 
And poverty and fell despair 

Too often haunt the lowly shed; 
Whilst ignorance, with her savage train 

Rears in the midst her baleful head 


Around the dear domestic hearth 
May surely happiness be found ; 
That were her favourite spot of e eth 
On this terrestrial changeful’ground 
True, she is there a frequent guest, 
But, ah! how mixed are joys and tear 
E’en there, surveying days to come, 
And gazing on departed years, 


*Tis not in wealth, ’tis not in power 
*Tis not in what we fondly prize, 
The glittering trifles of an hour, 
That happmess, our treasure, lic 
No, deep her secret home she keeps 
Within the heart’s recess withdrawn 
Like those pure lamps of old, whieh burned 
Beneath the cold sepulchral stone. 


Bright their undying splendour shone, 
Whilst all without was dark 

No other light might gleam upon 
The cheerless midnight of the tomb 

Thus only in the heart enshrined 
True happiness her throne will rea 

Oh! seek her not amidst the crowd— 
Her real home is here. 


and gioon 


The truly happy know that nought 
Whi ich joyme 


Is equal to those living joys 


worldlings may en 


Theirs to whom Christ ts all : 
Their Saviour he, their guide, their hop 
Their pilot o’er this stormy sea- 
His presence is their chiefest j 
And where | 


oy 
» is, the y too shall ve 
MarHeta 
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FOR THE FRIEND. FOR THE FRIEND. 


Addressed to the Oak, described by Bishop Heber as We hasten to communicate the following 
being at the Botanical Garden near Calcutta. [See} important intelligence to our readers. It is 
the last number of “'The Friend.”] cause of humble gratitude that Friends in 

\that remote quarter of the Society have been 

strengthened to bear a faithful testimony against 
the evil spirit of unbelief which has desolated 
our own borders ; and it should encourage and 
rouse the true members and believers within 
the compass of New York yearly meeting, to 
faithfulness and boldness—when they perceive 
that the church in so many other places is re- 
curring to first principles, and clearing itself of 
the reproach to which the existence among us 
of this spirit of infidelity has subjected the So- 
ciety. 


Poor, feeble thing! and sink’st thou weakly thus, 

Beneath those glowing skies, that fervid beam— 

Thou, whe amid thy native forests, stand’st 

Jn strength majestic, flinging high to heaven 

Thy giant branches; bearing undisturb’d 

The summer’s storms, or winter's icy hand, 

Which strips thy glossy foliage, but leaves 

Unmoved, and rooted firmly, thy huge trunk 

‘Towering amidst the lapse of centuries? 

Behold the contrast! dwindled to a shrub, 

Weak, sapless, vigourless, with eager aim 

To rival the proud children of the soil 

In which thou dwell’st, expending thy last strength, 

To fling perpetual verdure o’er thy boughs, 

Still parch’d and wither’d, *neath the sultry sun, 

And still renew’d—while ebbs the vital stream, 

And slowly fading from the eye of day, 

Thou diest a lingering death on foreign shores. 

Such is thy fate—the fate too oft of those, 

Who, spurning at the humble sphere in which 

Wisdom divine has placed them—a rough soil 

Perchance, but fitted for the appointed task, 

To nurse them into virtue—rashly led 

By wild ambition, eager for the grasp 

Of power’s delusive sceptre, or perhaps 

By sordid mammon sway’d, have left their homes, 

And found in foreign climes, a nameless grave, 
5th mo. 18th, 1828. y 


Extract of a Letter from a Friend of Deep River Quar- 
terly Meeting, in North Carolina, to one in this 
city, dated 5th mo, 11th, 1828. 


“Our late quarterly meeting was informed that 
Elias Hicks had obtained a certificate from his 
monthly meeting to perform an extensive visit to 
Friends in North Carolina and other parts, where- 
upon a minute was made expressive of the judgment 
of the meeting, viz.‘ that no person who has been 
known to preach, or unite with, or endeavour to pro- 
pagate the doctrines held forth by those called 
Hicksites, can be admitted to appoint or hold a 
meeting in any of the meeting houses of Friends, or 
other houses, by their permission, nor can any of our 
members consistently attend a meeting appointed by 
_ ‘ such persons.” The clerk was instructed to forward 
The decease of John W arder was announced a copy of this minute to each particular meeting 
in one of our late numbers. A simple notice constituting our Quarter, and to each quarter consti- 
of the death of such a man is not sufficient to] tuting our yearly meeting.” 
satisfy the just expectations of his friends and 
of the community; he was actively engaged as 
a merchant in Philadelphia (his native city) and 
in London for forty years, in the course of} ————— 
which he met with many vicissitudes, but always 
preserved a steady and uniform resolution and 


great equanimity; he was exact and punctilious| By direct communications from different quar- 
in his dealings, upright and correct in all his} ters, and from other sources of information, we 
transactions, liberal on all proper occasions,| are entitled to infer that confidence in the ge- 
kind and hospitable to strangers, and ultimately,| ,eral discretion and judgment exercised in con- 
his mercantile pursuits were crowned with suc- ducting this journal, is becoming daily more 
cess.. It is seventeen years since he retired| decisive; that the fears and misgivings, which 
from the active scenes of life, and dwelt in the | were at first entertained by many sensible and 
bosom of his beloved family, surrounded by a} .onsiderate minds, have been cradually remov- 
numerous train of children and grand children, | oq, and that the hesitation ieee arising has 
by whom he was regarded with veneration and given place to a conviction, that a paper of this 
love as their kind benefactor and protector :— | description, managed with the requisite indus- 
for several months past he was confined to his} try and ability. under proper guards, and with 
chamber by the indisposition which gradually | ti. Divine blessing, may be rendered subservi- 
brought him to the grave, through which he ent to verv important ends, not only in relation 
was preserved in great tranquillity and resig-| tg the welfare of our religious Society, but to 
nation, waiting patiently his appointed time—| more general diflusion of enlightened views, 
his heart overflowing with gratitude to his Cre- alike interesting to all. By this it will be per- 
ator for his bounteous mercies, and with bene- ceived, that we do not limit our prospects to a} 


volence and good will to all mankind. It 'S! temporary and adventitious object, to a thing 
not for mortals to speak with confidence of the of mere ephemeral existence, but to a perma- 


mysteries of the heavenly kingdom, but we may | nent establishment, or one, at least, co-exten- 


be allowed to express a humble trust, that he sive and co-existent with any prospect of solid 
has met with acceptance at the throne of grace,| henefit. But that these desirable results may 
through the intercession and mediation of our} not be frustrated—that we may be enabled to 
blessed Redeemer. |preserve for the paper that dignified and re- 

He died on the seventh instant, at the age of spectable character which is looked for, and 
seventy-seven years, and on the ninth his re-| which it ought to sustain, it is of indispensable 
mains were interred in Friends’ western bury "| importance, that there should be enlisted in its 
ing ground, attended by a large concourse Of} } half. the lively zeal and active co-operation 
his relatives, frends, and fellow citizens. of qualified and cif.ed minds, wherever to be 

If the soul be happily disposed, every thing be- found, within the bounds of its circulation. It 


comes capable of affording entertainment, and dis-|'™*8) be well for us to be explicit :—in the first 
tress will almost want a name.—Goldsmith. | 
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place, then, as the leading motive in commenc-! 


ing the enterprise, was certainly the hope of 
effecting an extensive benefit within the pale of 
our particular religious communion, it must be 
obvious that this hope can be realized but in 
proportion to the extent of circulation, and 
therefore the expediency of exertion on the part 
of our friends every where, to enlarge our list 
of subscribers. 
of promoting this increase of circulation, must 
depend upon that variety, spiciness, and charm 
of novelty, which can only be produced by many 
qualified hands, pledged to furnish good store 
of original or re-written articles on various 
subjects, for the supply of our columns. 


Secondly, one powerful means 


We therefore would indulge the hope, that 


our literary friends in various directions, near 
and more remote, will be roused to activity. 


r 


The credit of the Society, and of course our 


satisfaction and predilections individually, are 
not a little implicated. 
call the attention of our distant subscribers, 
those in the state of New York, the western 
country, Baltimore, and North Carolina, espe- 
cially, to the importance of making and pre- 
serving minute details of every thing relating 


Particularly we would 


to the progress of that spirit of infidelity and 
misrule, which is spreading like a baleful pesti- 
lence within our borders, noting all the mate- 
rial transactions and movements of the seceders, 
and the measures pursued by Friends in respect 
to them. We would also take the liberty of 
suggesting, for the purpose of securing a more 
regular attention to these matters, the proprie- 
ty of a few friends in each quarterly meeting 
agreeing to act in conjunction, naming one of 
the number to receive and arrange the memo- 
randums made by each respectively, and of 
which, after the strictest attention to vheir truth 
and fidelity, a regular record be kept. Sucha 
course of procedure would not only be a means 
of preserving authentic notices, useful to the 
historian and valuable to posterity, of many 
things which otherwise would inevitably be 
lost, but transcripts from them, from time to 
time, might be forwarded to the editor, and 
thus enable him to publish, for the information 
of Friends at large, that which ought to be 
generally known. 

We would further observe, that articles re- 
lating to interesting facts respecting the early 
settlements of Friends in America, to the more 
recent emigration and location of Friends in 
the western country, and in the vicinity of the 
Lakes, to the establishment of meetings, bio- 
graphical notices of distinguished deceased 
Friends, &c. &c. will at all times be accepta- 
ble. It cannot be doubted that in monthly 
meeting records, family papers, and private 
etters, there must lie dormant many curious 
and valuable scraps, which would well repay 
the pains of research, and if drawn from their 


musty retreats, and transposed to the pages of 


“The Friend,’ be read with interest. 








Small treasure to a resigned mind is sufficient. 
How happy is it to be content with a little—to live 
in humility, and feel that in us which breathes out 
this language, Abba! Father. 

Wootman. 
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